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Tue world is mad for waltzes and quadrilles, that’s certain—at least so think 
the speculators who threaten us with promenade concerts in three different parts 
of the metropolis at once, and with every chance of success. Now really the 
passion which the Londoners have shown, and doubtless will show for the mix- 
ture of the’useful and agreeable contained in the practice of stirring up sluggish 
flesh to healthful exercise, the soul meanwhile feasting on sweet sounds, is not 
at all to be wondered at. Whether our examination of the matter take a philo- 
sophical, or merely common-place course, we shall be certain to stumble on a 
host of justifications for the prevailing mania. In the first place, “the effect of 
music upon animals is surprising ;” and that one most pithy truism will abun- 
dantly account—to the superficial inquirer, at least—for many of the peculiar 
fancies which the genus home entertains with respect to it. But, as such a mere 
assertion—however broadly ¢omplimentary to the species—may not satisfy the 
more argumentative portion of our readers, we may perhaps find reasons “‘ deeper 
and deeper still,” why the popular love of dancing, or—what is more immedi- 
ately to our purpose—of music suggestive of it, should be deemed no less natural 
than we know it to be general. Is it, then, astonishing that a race of beings 
inhabiting a globe whose equatorial speed is somewhere about a thousand miles 
per hour, should, by pressure of circumstances, be endowed with a similar pro- 
pensity for axial revolution? Are we not all born of earth, and must we not, in 
obedience to the known laws of! progeniture, inherit the characteristics of our 
parent? Nothing can be more natural. It is true that analogy is here the only 
logical weapon at our command; but that, in the absence of a better, is a strong 
one; and by its aid we conclude that waltzing is not an induction of fashion, 
but a primordial necessity in the plan of our existence. Here, then, for once, 
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Galileo and Strauss are agreed ;—the former was determined, in spite of popery 
and the inquisition, that the earth should be permitted to move, and the latter is 
not less resolved, in spite of the supposed vis inertie of matter, that man’s inhe- 
rited tendency to rotation should not deteriorate for want of a piper. Besides 
this argument, derived, we may say, from a consideration of physical nature, we 
might adduce much collateral evidence in support of our theory. Thus Shak- 
speare, with his usual perception of human instinct, makes Othello say of his ill- 
starred wife, ‘‘ She will ¢urn and turn ;”—from whence we infer—and claim to 
be accounted candid in the acknowledgment—that this great discovery of the 
physical laws of waltzing was not reserved for us, but had occurred to the uni- 
versal genius of the dramatist, who incidentally promulgated the luminous idea 
in describing the attributes of Desdemona. Again, touching the equally strong 
affection for the guadrille ;—is it not traceable to the same instinctive reverence 
for that order and regularity which sustain the grand operations of nature? Sup- 
pose, for an instant, a disturbance in the antagonism of forces demonstrated by 
Newton ;—let but the vis centrifugus get the upper hand of gravitation, or vice 
versa, and what an awful crush and disintegration of worlds must infallibly re- 
sult! In like manner, the strictest order alone preserves the harmonious progres- 
sions of a quadrille ;—disturb this but for a moment, and none but an eye-wit- 
ness can imagine the snatching at wrong partners, the usurping of false posi- 
tions, the mental anguish of the dancers, and the repetition of sudorific toil on 
the part of the musicians, which too certainly ensue. As a case in point, we 
may refer to a figure called dos-d-dos (now, fortunately, unfashionable), in 
which the performers wheeled about each other in blind confidence—much after 
§ the fashion of two comets crossing each other in their elliptical orbits ;—mafly 
of our readers have doubtless experienced the malign bumps on the hinder parts 
to which the least awkwardness in executing this critical manceuvre never failed 
to subject them. Thus then, extending the benefit of our waltz-theory to that 
more elaborate problem the quadrille, we deduce that the latter—far from being 
the recent invention that vain people suppose—is a necessary condition of our 
existence, dependent on our connection with a planet, regular and invariable in 
its movements in the great figure of the solar system ;—for all which novel and 
scientific apology for both waltzes and quadrilles, we consider ourselves entitled 
to the lasting gratitude of all the dancing-masters that ever have had, or will 
have, existence. Besides these mysterious influences which we have shown to 
operate on all orders of people, there are other more obvious causes which tend 
to create delight in the guadrille in particular. The merchant, for instance, may 
dream of squared accounts while executing the balancez—the lover is appealed 
to in the attractions of chaine des dames—and the soldier fires with professional 
ardour at the command en avant deux! Besides these joys for the rich and re- 
fined, the quadrille offers equal allurements to the humblest classes of society. 
That Pantalon should be welcome to those who in Paris would be called sans 
culottes, cannot be doubted—that those to whom winter is doubly cheerless must 
rejoice in L’été, is equally certain—and that they—smoke-dried cockneys as they 
are—who long with unrequited ardour for green trees and purling brooks, should 
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find temporary soface in the Pastorale, is unquestionably natural ;—the quadrille 
thus, even in a common-place view of things, provides mental enjoyment for all, 
and we therefore warmly espouse its claims to patronage. 

We have been at great pains to advocate that which ought, in deference to 
fashionable opinion, to be considered the most important of human functions— 
the timeful and elaborate saltations of the body; but we know too well what to 
expect as the reward of our labours. Some one of our sharp-witted readers will 
be sure to snarl at us with ‘“‘ Umph! very well for a theory; but what has all 
this philosophical analysis of dancing to do with music in general, and prome- 
nade concerts in particular?”’ Truly, we reply, it has everything to do with the 
matter, as one short sentence will presently demonstrate; and this—to preserve 
the exalted tone which, we flatter ourselves, has up to this point characterised 
our efforts—we will put into the form of a simile, thus ;—As the coinless 
urchin, with pastry-craving stomach, stands feasting with minor rapture on the 
sight and odour of dainties which he may not taste, so does the promenading 
multitude, denied the constant gratification of those propensities which we have 
proved to be its necessary inheritance, luxuriate with only lesser contentment on 
the performance of that music which the genius and science of man has destined 
to accompany the perfection of its enjoyments; and we venture to affirm that 
whoever misunderstands our intentions after so lucid and poetical an exposition, 
is unworthy that we should expend another explanatory line on his dullness. 

Having proved—very much to our own satisfaction, if not to that of our 
readers—that men oughé to like dancing, and from thence discovered it to be 
perfectly natural that they should flock to promenade concerts wherever they 
may be found, it remains for us to avow our opinion, seriously, that such amuse- 
ments are, in the main, highly beneficial. Much vile music is doubtless per- 
formed, which the public would hear in equal quantity at any of the tavern- 
doors of the metropolis ; and, on the other hand, a great many fine compositions 
are given which could not otherwise be heard save at the most expensive con- 
certs. Take the late Concerts d’Eté, for example ;—there was a great deal of 
Strauss and Musard it is true, and often in their worst shapes, but there was 
also much of absolute beauty by way of antidote. There was the Pastorale— 
(the darkness in the storm, by the way, was a good idea, though “‘ them peas,” 
as our correspondent, Selina Sharp, said, were in the last degree: vile)—the C 
major, the C minor, and the Eroica, of Beethoven; and whatever might be the 
faults in their performance to the critical ear of the artist, the public could not 
otherwise, nor ever previously did, hear these works at the cost of a shilling per 
auditor. Here, then, is the claim of such speculations on the musician’s notice: 
For a sum so inconsiderable that but very few cannot afford it—under regula- 
tions which impose on none the annoyance of the toilet after a day of labour, 
and which dispense with irksome formalities without greatly compromising the 
existence of good order—the lovers of all kinds of music, from the ephemeral 
waltz of Strauss to the undying symphony of Beethoven, may thither repair and 
take mental refreshment. If they be downright musicians, they may perhaps, in 
a fit of artistical ire, be disposed to vent lusty execrations on much of the rubbish 
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they may be fated to hear; but a little reflection will teach them that they should 
gently entreat the feelings of their less erudite brethren—that olives and port- 
wine, Sebastian Bach and Beethoven, are what epicures call ‘‘ acquired tastes,” 
that is, they are transcendantly delicious to those who have studied and know 
them, but not obviously so to others—and that the surest method of cultivating 
rude appreciation up to the required pitch of refinement, is the administering of 
frequent, though small, doses of the best medicine—example. That one of the 
finest theatres of the metropolis should, for sheer want of better employment, be 
dedicated to such a service, may be abstractedly deplorable ; still if the gene- 
rality of promenade concerts, without reference to their locale, are found to pos- 
sess the power we anticipate of stimulating the public desire for music, one point 
at least will be gained, and we shall not repent of our wishes for their success. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. IX. 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA VIOTTI. 


Giovanni Barrista Viortt, the first violinist of his age, was born in 1755, 
at Fontaneto, a small village of Piedmont, situated between Trino and Crescen- 
tino. So rapid was the progress he made under his distinguished master, the 
celebrated Pugnani, that, at the age of twenty, he was chosen to fill the situation 
of first violinist to the Royal Chapel of Turin. He remained in this place till the 
year 1778, and then proceeded on his travels; and after residing for some time at 
Berlin, directed his course towards Paris, where he displayed his talents in the 
Concert Spirituel. At this period Jarnowick was the great object of public atten- 
tion, and excited universal admiration by his concertos, which were full of 
beauty : but Viotti soon eclipsed his fame, as well by the elegance and grandeur 
of his compositions, as by the noble and powerful manner in which he executed 
them. The connoisseurs were delighted by his originality, fruitfulness of ima- 
gination, and fortunate boldness, to which he joined all the fire of youth, tem- 
pered by a pure and exalted taste. They were charmed with the beauty and 
novelty of his motivos, and the art with which he knew how to develop his 
thoughts, and work them up to the highest degree of perfection. Nothing could 
exceed his brilliancy in the allegro, but it was in the more difficult adagio, in 
movement which tries and displays the master, that his powers were unri- 
valled. 

His fame at length attracted the notice of royalty. Marie Antoinette sent for 
Viotti to Versailles. A day was fixed for a concert, in which his powers were 
to be called into action. All the persons of the court were assembled, and the 
performance began. Already the first bars of his favourite solo commanded 
breathless attention, when an outcry was heard in the saloon—‘“‘ Place @ mon- 
seigneur le Compte d’ Artois!” In the midst of the tumult, the indignant Viotti 
coolly placed his violin under his arm and walked out of the room, leaving the 
whole court in amazement, to the great scandal of a numerous assemblage of 
spectators. Shortly afterwards this singular man made a resolution never again 
to play in public, which he scrupulously adhered to as it related to France, 
where, ever after, none but his friends enjoyed the envied privilege of hearing 
him in their private concerts. Among these friends was the celebrated Mme. 
Montgeroult, who had a country-house in the valley of Montmorency. In the 
society of this amiable and gifted woman, in whom he found an enthusiasm for 
the art equal to his own, he was visited by his most brilliant inspirations. She 
would frequently seat herself at the piano and begin a concerto all’ improvviso. 
Viotti, catching in an instant the spirit of the motivo, would accompany her ex- 
temporaneous effusions, and display all the magic of his art. 

In 1790, one of the deputies of the Assemblée Constituante, who had a range of 
apartments on the fifth floor of a house, prevailed upon Viotti, who was his inti- 
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mate friend, to give a concert at his chambers. Princes, and a long list of grandees 
and ladies of distinction were invited. ‘It is now a long time,” said Viotti, 
“since we descended to them; they must now ascend to us.” 

Viotti had a turn for repartee. One day, when the minister Calonne asked 
him which violin was the most true,—‘ That,” replied he, with a significant 
look, ‘‘ which is the least false.” . 

M. Puppo, whose talents upon the violin were great, and which Viotti was the 

first to praise, was fond of boasting that he was a scholar of the great Tartiai, 
which was known not to be the case. On.a public occasion, when M. Lahous- 
saye, who was really a disciple of Tartini, was present, Viotti begged him, as a 
favour, to give him a specimen of Tartini’s manner of playing; ‘‘ and now,” said 
he, in a voice loud enough to be heard by all the company, “ now, M. Puppo, 
listen to my friend M. Lahoussaye, and you will be able to form an idea how 
Tartini played.” 
_ Viotti remained in Paris till the unhappy revolution in 1790, which chased 
away the muses from that devoted capital, when he joined the fugitives and es- 
caped to England. In London he made his debut at Salomon’s concerts, where, 
in a concerto of his own composition, he excited no less admiration than he had 
previously gained in the capital of France. In the years 1794 and 1795 Viotti 
had some share in the management of the King’s Theatre. Shortly after this he 
succeeded Mr. W. Cramer as leader of the Opera band, an office that he did not 
long retain, for in 1798 the susceptible feelings of this admirable artist were des- 
tined to experience a shock from which they did not for some time recover. 
When seated one evening, happy in the society of his friends, he was visited by 
an order from the minister, commanding him to quit England immediately. 
Doubtless this step was taken upon a suspicion that he was a partisan of the 
revolutionary principles which at that period excited so much alarm in this 
country. Nothing, however, could be more ill-founded or unjust than such a 
belief, to which the general habits of Viotti’s life and manners gave the most un- 
equivocal contradiction. It has been surmised, and with some appearance of 
justice, that this measure had its origin in the envy of certain brother artists, 
though we would fain think otherwise. 

In consequence of this proceeding, Viotti repaired to Holland, and soon after 
took up his residence in a retired and beautiful spot in the neighbourhood of 
Hamburg, called Schonfeld. However, in this retirement he was not idle. Be- 
sides producing some valuable compositions, he devoted himself to the instruc- 
tion of the celebrated Pixis, who, accompanied by his father, spent a whole sum- 
mer with him. He appears to have resided in Hamburg and its neighbourhood 
for nearly three years, for, in 1800, we find him publishing his ‘‘ Collection des 
Six Duos Concertans, pour deuzx violins,” with his portrait. In the preface are 
the following words, alluding doubtless to the manner in which he had been 
treated in England—‘ This work is the fruit of the leisure which misfortune 
has procured me. Some of the pieces have been dictated by trouble, others by 
hope.” 

In Hamburg he met with his former competitor, Jarnowick, who, like himself, 
had been obliged to fly from Paris, the scene of his former glory. The latter 
gave two concerts in this place, which obtained him more solid advantages than 
mere applause; but Viotti could not be persuaded to appear in public and imi- 
tate his example. : 

In 1801, the storm having blown over,;Viotti returned to London, and, having 
determined for ever to abandon music as a profession, associated himself with a 
very respectable gentleman in the wine trade; but at the expiration of many 
years, the undertaking proved, upon the balance, of so unprofitable a nature. 
that he was obliged to relinquish it, with the loss of the whole of his fortune. 
He therefore applied to one of his friends in Paris, to solicit his interest in the 
procuring for him some appointment in the gift of the French court. Louis the 
Eighteenth, upon hearing of Viotti’s situation, proposed his undertaking the 
direction of the Academie Royale de Musique. He repaired, in consequence, to 
Paris, and entered upon the office ; but it was little suited either to his age, or 
to his quiet, retiring character, and as his administration was not a successful 
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one, he solicited and obtained permission to retire upon a pension. In 1822 he 
returned to London, with the habits of which city he had become so familiarized 
that they were to him a second nature. But his health was injured by the bustle 
and vexations inseparable from the management of a great theatre, and after vi- 
sibly declining for some time, he died on the 3rd of March, 1824, sincerely re- 
gretted by all those who knew how to appreciate one of those rare geniuses that 
are scattered at distant intervals along the path of ages. 

Though Viotti had long retired from his profession, he nevertheless retained 
all his love for the art, and contributed everything in his power towards its ad- 
vancement. At the formation of the Philharmonic Society, in 1813, he was one 
of the original members, and, as an honorary performer, not only led the band 
in turn with Salomon, F. Cramer, Yaniewicz, Spagnoletti, and Vaccari, but on 
the other nights took, with them, his seat among the ripient; thus assisting to 
form an orchestral phalanx that certainly never was witnessed before, and may 
never again be equalled. 

Viotti was a man of singular habits, arising from a sensibility which rendered 
him tremblingly alive to every impression. M. Eymar has thus described some 
of his moral qualities—‘‘ Never did a man attach so much value to the simplest 
gifts of nature as he; and never did a child enjoy them more passionately. A 
simple violet which chance discovered to him buried in the grass, would trans- 
port him with the liveliest joy ; a pear, a plum gathered fresh by his own hand 
would, for the moment, make him the happiest of mortals; the perfume of the 
one had always something new to him, and the taste of the other something 
more delicious than before. His organs, all delicacy and sensibility, seemed to 
have preserved undiminished their youthful purity. In the country everything 
was, to this extraordinary man, a fresh object of interest and enjoyment. The 
slightest impression seemed communicated to all his senses at once; everything 
affected his imaginaton ; everything spoke to his heart, and he yielded himself at 
» once to his emotions.” 

This delicacy of organization was, in Viotti, accompanied by remarkably quick 
intellects and a correct judgment. Nearly the whole of his life was passed in 
the society of literary, accomplished, and elegant people, and from the conversa- 
tion and correspondence of these, his mind acquired a strength and refinement 
which are commonly denied to the studious recluse. Amongst his intimate 
friends he could name some of the most distinguished characters of the age in 
which he lived, and with the great he associated on terms of unoffending equality 
and unassuming freedom, for he was neither unconscious of his own rank as a 
man of rare talent, nor forgetful of theirs, as persons of high birth and splendid 
fortune. In all his transactions, his conduct was regulated by the strictest no- 
tions of honour; his opinions were liberal, his feelings benevolent, and his man- 
ners those of a perfect gentleman. 

Of the compositions of Viotti, those we would principally recommend to the 
amateurs of instrumental music, are his concertos in G, in A minor, in D, and 
in E minor. The theme of the concerto in D, is in the highest degree brilliant, 
but it must not be forgotten that it is taken from a trio of Pugnani in E flat. 
The most popular of his trios are nos, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen. The 
whole of his duos are admirable, both in respect to invention and energy; they 
may be called concertos in miniature. Amongst his airs with variations, the 
most distinguished are ‘‘ Malbrouk,” and the romance, ‘O ma tendre Musette!”’ 
M. Fayolle, joint author of the “Dictionnaire des Musiciens,” thus expresses 
himself in speaking of these variations—‘I had the good fortune to hear them 
executed by Viotti himself, but not as they are written ; for this great artist, in 
playing his own compositions, always yielded himself up to the inspirations of 
the moment, and paid but little attention to the text before him. On these occa- 
sions, and particularly in arriving at a point d’orgue, he gave way to all his 
Pindaric fire and impetuosity, sometimes with the double chord, sometimes with 
finely shaded arpeggios, at others with passages crescendo and decrescendo in the 
higher regions of the strings, but without ever passing the limit of appreciable 
sounds ; and all this in such a manner as to produce the most extraordinary con- 
trasts, and, by a sonorous, and if I may so express it, a magnetic vibration of 
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the chord, could cause emotions almost as lively and profound as those produced 
by the human voice.” 

The only vocal music which Viotti composed are two polonaise airs, or po- 
laccas, which are chef-d’euvres in their kind; the one is ‘‘ Che gioja, che con- 
tento!” which was sung by Viganoni in La Villanella rapita: the other is the 
air “ Consola, amato bene,” the rhythm of which bears a great similarity to the 
polonaise of V. Martini, in La Cosa rara, beginning ‘* La donna a dolce il core.” 
Dussek has given charming variations to"both of these. The principal disciples 
of the school of Viotti are Rode, Libon, Alday, Labarre, Vacher, Cartier, Pixis, 
Mme. Paravacini, Melle, Gerbini, and Mori. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—Although you say appeals to your candour are not irresistible, yet do I mean to 
try if the declaration that you are impartial and just (and very different in that respect to 
the conductor of a rival periodical), will not have the effect of inducing you to admit to 
your pages sentiments which are much in opposition to those expressed in your “leader ” 
of last week. To begin pleasantly, I will cordially agree with your observation that the 
voluminous and expensive collections of psalm-tunes with which we are favoured by ig- 
norant organists are most trashy affairs. The harmonies are bad, and the arrangements 
worse, and it would be a praiseworthy thing for you to recommend one, if there be one 
at all worthy, for the use of those persons who may require it. 

Respecting the unisonous performance of chorales, my opinions do not coincide with 
yours. You have doubtless a better acquaintance than myself with this style of composi- 
tion, but I do not recollect hearing any one which was not harmonised, I think, by the 
composer himself. As an instance, let me name those chorales of S. Bach’s, which are 
introduced in S¢. Paul; at any rate, if it was Mendelssohn who added the parts to these, 
there can be hardly two opinions as to’ the comparative merits of their present arrange- 
ment, or of their unisonous performance. Again, I do not think that any musician would 
prefer the performance of the charity children at St. Paul’s to an harmonised psalm, if 
the latter were written according to the ordinary rules of the art, and did not offend good 
taste. I maintain that unisons are fatiguing to the ear, and unworthy (with few excep- 
tions for peculiar effects), of anything but the most barbarous taste. Did you never note 
the relief the ear finds in the transition from unisons to harmony. The former are even 
of use to set off and improve the latter by contrast, in the same manner that a harsh discord 
makes the following concord more pleasant. 

Your efforts to improve our church music are above all praise, and your articles on the 
subject have met with my perfect approbation up to the one in question. The object in 
view is to effect a practical reform in parochial psalmody, and, I believe, the only method 
of doing this is by creating an interest with the congregation in its performance. How 
to do this without going too far, and offending the prejudices of puritanical people, is the 
rub. I know a church in ;the neighbourhood of Mile-end, where the experiment was 
tried of uniting the voices of a choir, consisting of six or eight persons, with those of the 
charity children. This system, under proper management, has succeeded admirably, as 
the children make very efficient trebles after a little training. Led on by this body, the 
congregation itself—imperceptibly—is tempted to join thé singing, and I am happy to 
say that I have heard in adjacent pews decent tenor and bass voices, not singing vamped 
parts, but copying the tenors and basses in the choir. Perhaps you will not object to say 
what you think of this‘plan when you allude again to the subject, and oblige your sub- 
scriber LAICUS. 

Sept. 21st, 1840. 


[Our correspondent need not have laid a snare for our “impartiality,” since 
we trust we shall ever be found willing, in all cases of consequence, to publish 
the opinions of our readers whether assentient or dissentient with respect to our 
own. “Laicus” is in error with respect to the harmonization of chorales. It 
is true that those in S¢. Paul are harmonized, but that affords no proof of their 
original method of employment in the Lutheran church. The tunes themselves 
are no more Sebastian Bach’s than they are Mendelssohn’s;—they are found 
certainly, in Bach’s Chorale Gesange, but they are there, not as his compositions, 
for they are not so; but merely as his contrapuntal exercises on well-known 
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melodies, most of which are as old as, and many the production of, Luther: him- 
self. This book of Bach’s was intended solely for organists, since the arrange- 
ments there found could not be sung; and from the fact that many of the tunes 
are several times repeated with different modes of treatment, it follows that 
they must have been designed to accompany unisonous singing only. Touch- 
ing the children’s performance at St. Paul’s, we have it on record that Haydn 
was affected even to tears by it ;—whether he was a musician or not, may not 
perhaps altogether depend on the decision of “ Laicus.” Our correspondent falls 
into the usual mistake about the psalm-tune as it is found in our churches. He 
takes his text from the miserable examples too often to be met with, and conse- 
quently speaks of the voices as one part of the business, and of the organ as a 
mere accompaniment, and, consequently, disjunct at pleasure from the rest. This 
is all for want of an orchestral habit of thinking. Bare, unsupported unisons, 
we know, soon “ fatigue the ear,” and, as such, we did not recommend them ; 
—we merely insisted that the harmonies should not be found in the voices. ‘The 
voices and organ should, in fact, form but one instrument ;—the voices pouring 
forth the melody with the utmost strength, and the organ, not meagrely accompa- 
nying, but producing new contrapuntal figures and increasing harmonic gran- 
deur at every repetition of the tune. It should be, in fact, a continually changing 
descant on one unvarying plain-song. That ‘Laicus ” should not understand a 
mode of treatment which is, here, neither exemplified nor studied, is not sur- 
prising; and for his enlightenment we refer him to an example which will better 
illustrate our position than almost any other in print—the Lob gesang in Spohr’s 
symphony, “The power of sound.” He will therein see the mode of treating 
the unisonous phrases of a chorale to which we refer, and he will also see the 
impossibility of any such effect with a melody previously harmonized for four 
voices or instruments. —Ep. M. W.] 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PROVINCIAL. 
[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 


sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.) 


_ Tue Herzrorp Festivat.—(From our own Correspondent.)—In writing of the fes- 
tival here, I shall not begin by describing what manner of town Hereford is, since, in the 
days of locomotion and the “diffusion of useful knowledge,’’ almost every body has seen 
or knows it by report, for an “auld warld” place, having many dingy, small, and 
ecclesiastical-looking streets, brightened up here and there with a little aping of the 
modern, through the ambition of some of the more travelled shopkeepers; and a fine old 
monkish cathedral and offices “ thereunto annexed” —just the very spot for the dwelling 
of some fat abbot, and not an atom worse as the head-quarters of a modern bishop; the 
whole being (the cathedral architecturally excepted) as quiet, dull, and harmless a col- 
lection of tenements and their inhabitants as is to be found in any city of her Majesty’s 
empire. Neither shall I waste a single inch of space in stating the objects of such festi- 
vals, since they are universally known to be charitadle, and therefore, of necessity, good ; 
nor would it be a whit less supererogatory to-point out that this festival and its dependant 
charities form a part of the great scheme of musical benevolence, fostered and managed 
by the three cities, Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester, seeing that the same has been 
formally set forth in all mauner of newspapers year after year since its foundation; and 
since this took place one hundred and sixteen years back, the public is, I presume, by this 
time tolerably conversant with the whole affair. Furthermore I can see no utility in 
filling half-a-dozen pages of the “ Musical World” with elaborate comments on the per- 
formances here, inasmuch as they embrace but little in the way of music that is not 
thoroughly known, neither—with but two exceptions—were they achieved by any singers 
who have not been constantly heard in London in connection with the same efforts. On 
the whole, then, I think a general sketch of the proceedings will answer all useful pur- 
Poses ; and with this announcement I close my preface, and begin my work. 

The festival commenced on Wednesday morning, with a full service in the cathedral, 
as usual, In the course of the service was introduced Handel’s overture to Esther, the 
Dettingen Te Deum (solos by Miss Hawes, Miss Birch, and Messrs. Bennett, Pearsall, A. 
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Novello, and, Machin), Dr. Boyce’s anthem, “ Bleseed is he that considereth the poor” 

(solos by Miss Hawes and Messrs. Bennett, Pearsall, and Novello), and Handel’s corona- 
tion anthem, ‘‘ The King shall rejoice” (the quartett by Misses Birch and Hawes, and 
Messrs. Bennett and Machin). The whole of this music went extremely well. With a 
band three-fourths at least metropolitan, the overture to Esther could not well miss fire ; 
and the long-winded oboe solo was executed with an enduring volume of tone and artisti- 
cal feeling which no player but Grattan Cooke ever did, and few probably ever will, attain. 
No fault can reasonably be found with the choruses in Handel’s'7'e Deum, which were uni- 
versally effective—an amount of praise, in fact, which none but the most scandalous of 
critics (I certainly not being of that kind) could withhold from any of the choral per- 
formances throughout the morning. Cathedrals were meant to resound with the honours 
of God, and not with the praises of man, wherefore people may not applaud singers 
within their sacred walls for decorum’s sake; otherwise I know what Miss Hawes would 
have encountered, for she deserved it. Her singing in the little solos and concerted 
pieces in the 7’ Dewm and anthems was exquisite—truly Handelian in the best sense of 
the epithet; not in the throaty, psalm-smiting style, which enchanted the ancient concert 
big-wigs of thirty years since, but replete with fine feeling and warm effect, without theatrical 
display. Mr. Machin’s superb voice, and Mr. Bennett’s pure style and distinct enunciation 
told admirably throughout, and I recognized in Mr. Pearsall’s singing a steady and earnest 
determination to do well, which, unless the atmosphere of Hereford be unfavourable to 
prophecy, will hereafter secure him a first rank in his profession. Before closing this 
morning’s notice, I cannot help referring to a circumstance which gave me unexpected 
pleasure. The whole ecclesiastic body—bishops, priests, deacons, and all—however pri- 
vately affected, are, in their public capacities, too generally opposed to the use of excel- 
lent music. I thought of this, and fully expected a homily on profanities, &c., in the 
sermon of Wednesday. The dean, however, most agreeably disappointed me. He is not 
only liberal, but wise in his generation ; and so proved himself, by speaking of music as a 
gift of the Almighty to be revered rather than scoffed at—of its effects as feelings to be 
cherished rather than repulsed, and of its application to the holiest of purposes, as 

sanctified alike by its origin, its beauty, and itsinnocence. All this portion of the dis- 

course was indeed a treat for the artist, and such a “ floorer” for the saints as they will 

not readily get over. Not to forget the “one thing needful,” I may mention that this 

morning’s coilection amounted to the sum of 176/. 8s. 6d. 

The following is the programme of the first evening’s concert at the Shire Hall. 


PART I. 

The first part of the Seasons,—Overture, indicating the transition of 

winter to spring. Recitvi., (Miss | Birch, Messrs. Beunett and Machin). 

Semi-chorus—* Come gentle spring.’ "Recit. and air (Mr. Machin)— 

* At last from Aries rolls the sun;’ ‘ With joy the impatient husband- 

man.’ Recit. (Mr. Bennett)—* Man's grateful task is now complete.” 

Trio and chorus (Miss Birch, Messrs. Bennett and Machin)—‘ O be 

gracious.’ Recit. (Miss Birch Our fervent prayers are heard.’ Duet 

and chorus (Miss Birch and Mr. Bennet)—‘ O what varied forms of 

beauty.’ Grand chorus—* Marvellous, Lord, are Thy works.’...... Haydn. 
Romance (Mme. Dorus Gras)—‘ Va dit elle’ (Robert le Seek eal «eee Meyerbeer. 
Fantasia (Mr. Lindley)—Violoncello.,....... PE Bap TRS perceece 
Ballad (Mr. Pearsall)—‘ Oft in the stilly night” naadisie ke nahe.tney thie + Moore. 
Aria sey M. B. Hawes)— Paga fui, fui lieta un di* (Il Ratto di Pro- 

SETPINA).. cocccccccccccccecccccccccecceccscsscccccsasccesersccces Winter. 
Aria USiguor Lablache)—‘ Il miv piano é preparato (La Gazza Ladra) Rossini. 


PART II. 

Grand sinfovia, La Pastorale........ssesesseeceeessesseseveceeseeses Beethoven. 
Air with variations (Miss Birch) a ae 
Duo (Mote. Dorus Gras and Signor Lablache)— Son qual tenero” «... Mosca, 
Aria (Mr. Bennet)— It mio Tesoro’ (Don Giovanni). .........0+0++ os Mozart. 
Trio (Misses Birch, Williams, and M. B, — ‘3 lingering 

shades’ (Azor and Zemira). ....csseve cccccccce Spolrs 
Concerto (Mr. Blagrove)—Violin......sseseseseres-serereseserseeres 
Air (Mme. Dorus Gras) — O tourment du veuvage ° Cheval de wri ioe 
Ballad (Miss M. B. Hawes)—‘ I'll speak of thee’........ M. B. Hawes. 
Aria buffo (Signor Lablache)—‘ Non piu andrai’ (Figaro). . : Mozart. 
Finale. —Madrigal, ‘The Waites, Fal, lal, la’........ee0e comnces --» Saville, 


















I give programmes of this and the other evenings’ concerts, in order to show of what 
manner of music they were compounded ;—said programmes themselves meanwhile abun- 
dantly excusing my not making lengthy comments on their contents or their performance 
for.the benefit of my London readers, all of whom, of course, have repeatedly heard the 
same compositions with nearly the same performers. The selection from Haydn’s Sea- 
sons, however, I must except from this category; and right grieved have I often been, 
that the graceful beauty of this work has not tempted some speculative wight in Lon- 
don—not being a fashionable pianoforte or harp player—to announce some such extract 
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from it at his “ annual benefit concert ;”—the result would certainly be a “ benefit "to 
the public, if not to him; and, if very artistical, and all that sort of thing, he will not 
much care to whose share the gain falls. The execution of the Hereford selection from 
the Seasons was highly creditable to both principals and chorus-singers, and appeared to 
give universal satisfaction. Mme. Dorus Gras is a new light in this part of the world; 
and her brilliant execution and charming style created a furore very remarkable for such 
a sober old place as this, but not at all to be wondered at notwithstanding. Everybody 
sang very well, and everybody played very well—the Pastorale might, perhaps, have gone 
better with the Philharmonic band, but n’importe ;—and the jolly old ‘* Waites” of Sa- 
ville loosed my bonds, and sent me off to “ mine inn” filled with cravings not of the most 
etherial kind. 

On Thursday morning, at the cathedral, the announcement of the Messiah produced 
its usual effect ;—every hole and corner, capable of receiving a human carcase, found an 
occupant. The performance was one of very even excellence. The chorus-singers ac- 
quitted themselves admirably throughout; and, indeed, both they and the conductor 
would have deserved excommunication at the least, had the case been otherwise. Put 
them to this oratorio, which every singer in the kingdom well nigh knows by heart, and 
to a few of the crooked choruses in Jsrael, which is not yet taken into such general prac- 
tice, and it will instantly be discovered that Handel’s music, though none the worse, 
grows wonderfully easier, for wear. Of the solos, the soprano music was assigned to 
Miss Birch, Miss Williams,°and Mme. Dorus Gras—the contralto, to Miss Hawes—the 
tenor, to Messrs. Bennett and Pearsall—and the bass, to Messrs. Machin and A. Novello. 
From this casting of parts, it is pretty evident that I cannot have much to say about the 
solo singing which has not been said fifty times before—for about that number of times I 
imagine each singer mentioned to have sung the music here set down for him or her, and 
been criticised on account thereof into the bargain. Mme. Dorus Gras is, in England, of 
course an exception to this remark. She sang “ Rejoice greatly”’ and “ Come unto 
him,” exactly in the manner which might be expected from one of the French, who 
neither like nor understand Handel. Other great singers, however, have fallen on similar 
stumbling-blocks; as, for instance, the empress of vocalists, Grisi, and her dire failure in 
“Let the bright seraphim,” at the last York festival. Mr. Pearsall deserves particular 
notice, for the animated and effective style of his “‘ Thou shalt break them,” as also does 
a young singer, Miss Williams, who sang ‘“ How beautiful are the feet” with a vast deal 
of sweetness, Observe, I pointedly disclaim any intentional neglect of the other princi- 
pal singers ;—they are lions of too old standing to need any jackalls to ferret out public 
applause for them anent any such affair as the Messiah. I do not individually mention 
them, simply because the London public knows full well by experience how they can and 
do sing the music of Handel. 

N.B. Collection much improved this day ;—ex. gr. £446 14s. 1d. 

Programme of Thursday evening’s concert in the Shire Hall: — 


PART I. 
Grand sinfonia in D..........esessceeee Mozart. 






Pearsall, and Mr. A. Novello)—*‘ Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide’...... Dr. C. Whitfield. 
Ballad (Miss M. B. Hawes) ‘The genius of the spring’......... ee M. B. Hawes. 


MED iis ioniessvevers PsedeSE0e veecesecween ecccecesseucdeseets ORAM. 
PART IL 
Overt pera RRIOS BON. 504 ose codh cnene sencaan seecacebondence® <a Rossini. 


“a 
Barbiere di Seviglia)............0.0. itbeesses a Rossini. 
«+ Horn. 


WVIOWNCENO. ..cccesocovovcwsveccscdacesbeeccsocdvesss seer «+ Beeth . 
Song (Miss Birch)—‘ Bid me discourse '.....sscccscsecececececesece Biche. 
Scena (Signor Lablache)—‘ Madamina catalogo é questo’ (Don Gio- 

VANDI). .+sccccccccverscevereccccrcccccccscccccsscecesececcce ooo, Mozart 
Terzetto (Miss Birch. Miss M. B. Hawes, and Mr. Bennett)—‘ Cruda 

Sorte’ (Ricciardo e Zoraide).......scecesssccescccces secscececcee ROSSI. 
Air (Mme. Dorus Gras)— En vain j'espere, Idol de ma vie’ (Robert le 

MMME 90 Sa Ahan bh 90's Uebssieeeeede bekesbdcausanesvekNelus eactie Meyerbeer. 
Finale, Song, and Chorus (Mr. Bennett)—‘ Come if you dare’......+. Purcell. 
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“ Even the London concert-makers must allow this to be a capital programme. It pro- 
vides meat for all ages, from sickly infancy to stalwart manhcod—music for all recog- 
nized tastes, and, moreover, one piece—some grave, though sapless twaddle by Dr. Clarke 
Whitfield—adapted to a certain species of taste which, from appearances, I should deem 
more easily conceived than described. At any rate, it contains a great deal of classical 
music, and the whole of this was admirably executed. The greatest treat of the evening, 
to me, was the wonderful trio by Beethoven ;—Messrs. Blagrove, Loder, and Lindley 
played it, in some respects, even better than at the Philharmonic. I don’t think the au- 
aience liked it much—at any rate they did not vehemently express their sentiments, 
With reverence be it spoken, the tenor scena from Oberon does, and always did, appear 
to me to be hugely unworthy of Weber;—he must surely have written it for the express 
contentment of an English gallery: the little slow bit, “ Mourn ye maidens,” is 
pretty enough, doubtless, but all the rest has much of that twang which, if emanating 
from any less respected source, would be flatly called vulgarity. All this is mach more 
apparent in the concert-room than on the stage, where “ scenery, dresses, and decora- 
tions” carry off many improprieties besides those of music. Mr. Pearsall sang this song 
extremely well. He has a fine voice, and an energetic and rather dramatic manner 
which tells well in the soliloquy of Sir Huon. Dorus Gras and Lablache were as won- 
derful here as they are everywhere, though the latter, somehow or other, did not appear 
to “ plant such a facer’’ on the sensibilities of his audience as I had expected. Perhaps 
here, as in some other cities of somewhat larger dimensions, fast music is all the fashion ; 

and as Lablache never mangles his text for the sake of a scamper among the scales at the 
rate of seventy-two octaves per minute—(I have made this close calculation from data 
furnished by other fashionable singers )—people are, perhaps, not quite so much induced 

to stare as they wished. Purcell’s grand ‘‘ Come if you dare,” was another real treat. 

Mr. Bennett always sings with admirable propriety, and to this he here added an un- 

wonted degree of vigour ;—it was altogether a most effective performance. 

On Friday morning the cathedral was again crowded. The performances com- 
menced with Purcell’s Te Deum in. D, after which came Dr. Crotch’s Palestine; and 
thus was the first part entirely made up of English music—a very uncommon occurrence. 
For the second part, there was the first act of the Creation, and a quantity of miscellanea, 
of which I have not time to say more than that it included the “ Gloria” from Beeth- 
oven’s Mass in C, the whole of the “ Sanctus” from Mozart’s Requiem, and Handel’s 
chorus, “* The dead shall live.’”’ A great deal of Purcell’s grand Te Deum is much finer 
than Handel’s celebrated Dettingen :—it is fresher—more picturesque, if I may use such 
an epithet. Alas, poor Purcell ! he had two serious misfortunes—he lived a long while 
ago, and he was born an Englishman. What unmitigated rubbish is it to build a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey to the memory of such a man, and yet to let his works almost 
rot in obscurity! Without any disrespect to sculptors or stone-masons, I do aver, that 
were the music of this wonderful genius revived and constantly performed in England, a 
monument would be raised for him in the affections of English musicians, more lasting 
and more worthy than even any that could be hewn from Parian marble by the chisel of 
Phidias. But, however, I must “ haul my wind,’’ and avoid running out of sight of He- 
reford in my chase after Purcell. This grand Te Deum was capitally executed in all re- 
spects, the soli parts being given to Misses Williams, M. Williams, and Hawes, and Messrs. 
Bennett, Pearsall, A. Novello, and Machin. Most judgmatical musicians are now agreed 
as to the merits of Crotch’s Palestine, that it is the oddest mixture of great talent and 
servile, drivelling imitation, that can be conceived. The chorus, “ Let Sinai tell,” is 
superb—I had nearly said awful, and I'am by no means sure that that is not the word I 
intended. The chorus, “ Then the harp awoke,” is also extremely fine ;—broad, ma- 
jestic, and artful, it always suggests to me that the genius of its model is so nearly ap- 
proached, that Handel himself might with credit have owned it. The much-talked-of 
‘Lo! star-led chiefs,” is very pretty certainly, and, on the strength of that qualification, 
usually wins an encore, although to my mind it does not deserve the compliment half so 
well as some other things in the oratorio. The air, “ In frantic converse,” is a small but 
charming composition ;—the voice part is abundantly expressive, and the fiddles mean- 
while discourse of the “ mournful wind ” to perfection. There is a sort of coxcombical 
quakerism about many of the songs, accompanied solely by the basses @ /a Handel, which 
does not, I think, indicate natural simplicity of design ;—it is all very well when carried 
out by the genius of Dr. Crotch’s great model, but does not go off quite so glibly at the 
hands of the doctor himself. The concluding “ Amen” chorus would be a most laud- 
able exercise in counterpoint if original, but the parody on its namesake in the Messiah 
is so obvious as to ward off criticism upon it as a composition. The oratorio, which is by 
no means easy of execution, was performed most creditably. The choruses were univer- 
sally steady and effective ; and the solos, divided among the English vocalists present, 
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would, generally, have pleased even that most jealous of critics, a composer, hearing his 
own music. All the rest of the morning’s performances went off admirably, although, 
for reasons before assigned, I do not think it necessary to comment on any of them indi- 
vidually, save one which was quite new to English ears—the ‘* With verdure clad,” of 
Mme. Dorus Gras. Haydn evidently agrees with her musical likings better than’ Handel 
—the which she evinced by singing his music with much beautiful style. Handel's bold 
and massive chorus, “ The dead shall live,” ‘capitally “ given,” as the newspapers say, 
closed a series of performances in the cathedral, on which the festival committee have 
every right to congratulate themselves; although, quoad pecuniam, this morning’s work 
was somewhat inferior to the preceding—the collection amounting to £386 14s. 8d, 
Programme of Friday evening’s concert in the Shire Hall :— 


PART I. 
Grand sinfonia, nO. Tecsecece**savececececcescacocesecesecssssecess Beethoven. 
Glee (Miss Williams, Miss M. B, Hawes, Mr. Bennett, and M O- 


+» Stevens. © 
Donizetti. 









vello)—‘From Oberon in Fairy Land’......-- 
Duo (Miss Birch and Signor Lablache)— Senza tanti complime 
Ballad (Miss Hawes)—t Come mariner ’.....+++++ 
Trio, by Cramer, Lindley, and Dragonetti........+ 
Air, with variatious (Miss Birch)—‘ Cease your funning 
















tutte) eeccvereves sae pabens eS Ties eadeanbencegearcd.ghesacercesces DROMAES 
PART II. 

Overture—Preciosa .......++ ELLIE SS RD EE AA PE LO Weber 
Glee (Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr: Bennett,’Mr. Pearsall, and. Mr. Machin)— 

* By Celia’s arbour’ ......ccccesesceececceccescceccseseseseusoes -. Horsley. 
Ballad (Mr. Machin) . dapevrerccedsicccsetate cedescovesece 
Duo = Dorus Gras and ,Sig. Lablache)— O gardate che figura’ Guglielmi. 
Ballad (Mr. Pearsall)—‘,Come, come, thou’rt in sorrow’.......... .... B. Taylor. 
Concerto (Mr. Blagrove)—Violin......csesececccecccecees secvcvoecs 
Ballad (Miss M. Hawes)—* Said 1 to myself’ . oaee 
Aria Buffo (Sig. Lablache)—‘ Largo il factotum ’ . Rossini. 
Ballad (Miss Birch)—‘ The last adieu’ ........-..+4.+ Herry. 
Air (Mme. Dorus Gras)—‘ Des |'enfance’ (Du Serment) Auber. 





Finale—Soli and Chorus (Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr. Bennett, 
and Mr. Machin)—‘ God save the Queen’ .........seee08 ose eece 

Here is another good selection for its purpose—a slight sprinkling of the classical, and a 
vast deal of the popular; although, in every respect this is inferior to the programme of 
the preceding evening. The symphony and overture were both very well played, though 
of course, it needs no conjuror to discover which of the two was more likely to delight 
the audience. The glees were pleasing introductions, and of course went off @ merveille. 
Dorus Gras and Lablache exerted themselves most successfully, and Miss Hawes, as usual 
at all these performances, carried off a truly elephantine load of approbation—wherein 
(as to her singing I mean) the good folks of Hereford showed much taste. After the 
symphony of Beethoven, the most interesting performance of the evening was the 
Jinale from the Cosi fan tutte ; and I was pleased to see that its interest was not confined 
to myself and the few musicians in my neighbourhood. I did not remain till the close of 
the concert, but the programme says that the consummation was effected in right loyal 
sort by means of ‘‘ God save the Queen,” and such I presume to be the fact. 

{ have not said anything about the balls which took place, I believe, after every evening 
concert, for the reason that I gave myself no trouble concerning them. I know not how 
others feel on the subject, but eight hours’ music during the day disposes me much more 
for supper and bed than for any, even the most attractive. kind of Terpsichorean evolutions. 

The committee have not yet made public a full statement of the accounts, but it is ge- 
nerally understood that this has been the most profitable festival yet given in Hereford. The 
collections at the cathedral amount:to £1029 17s. 3d., being, as I understand, upwards 
of £200 more than on any previous occasion. 

3 Look to this, O ye super-sanctified deans and chapters! and be pleased to point out, 
if ye can, how such a sum can be raised in your churches for the purposes of your much- 
bepreached caarity, by any other means than music. 

_Mancuestex.—Choral Society.—The first concert for the season was given by this so- 
ciety at their room, in the Royal Institution, on the 16th inst. The scheme was judi- 
ciously chosen from Haydn and Handel: Mass No. 2 of the former; of, the latter, 
selections from Judas Maccabeus. The chorus is greatly improved, and ‘gave many 
points with a subdued beauty which we have rarely heard equalled, except by the Ger- 
mans. We cannot help noticing the fine effects produced by the miserere nobis in the 
third chorus; and the beautiful idea of the trebles bursting forth at the word “ Suscipe”’ 
in the following strain. Again, in the solo and chorus, “ Et incarnatus est,” nothing 
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could be finer than the “ passus et sepultus est,”’ whilst the whole of the following chorus 
was perfect. We must not forget the accompaniment to the quartet, nor the admirable 
way in which it was given by Mr. Wilkinson, to whom no praise can be too high for the 
patient attention he bestows, not only on the performance, but on the rehearsals. There 
is one thing, however, in which we should gladly sce him assisted, and that is by a com- 
petent conductor. A large and divided orchestra like this, cannot be properly attended 
to in the position in which he is placed, so that frequently he must find all his efforts and 
advice at rehearsal almost thrown away. In the Judas Maccabeus the chorus “ Fallen is 
the foe,” was a pure gem. Miss Hardman gave the recitative, ‘‘O let eternal honours,” 
in a style we hardly gave her credit for, whilst the air “From mighty kings,” was dashed 
off with a spirited execution which called forth loud plaudits. Miss Leach went through 
the mass in a superior manner; the style of music suits her, and we have not heard her in 
better voice for some time. ‘So shall the lute,” was given to Miss Graham ; it is some 
where near twenty years since it was sung in Manchester, and then by that admirable 
songstress, Mrs. Salmon. Miss Graham is fast approaching a position which she must 
eventually take, if she clings to the only true mode of gaining that eminence, by per- 
severing and heartfelt study. Energy must not only be shown in the voice, but in the 
heart; the audience must not only hear, but feel. Mr. J. Isherwood gave his recitative 
in the true English style ; there was a noble and dignified bearing about it. The veteran, 
his father, had no solo allotted to him, but we heard his deep notes rolling amongst the 
chorus. Altogether, it was a fine specimen of the capabilities of Manchester, and a 
proof that there is material in Britain sufficient to rear a noble temple to art; and that 
what we are wanting is not the germ itself, but those who would nourish it during growth, 
and enjoy the fruit when matured. 

Liverroot.— The Philharmonic Society's third concert for the present year took place 
last week, and the programme exhibited a very choice and tasteful selection from the 
works of Weber, Rossini, Bishop, Balfe, Beethoven, Lindpaintner, &c. The opening piece 
was Weber's overture to Oberon, which was very creditably performed. The succeeding 
chorus, “ Light as fairy foot,’’ also from Oberon, went exceedingly well. The solo parts 
were undertaken by Miss Swain, Messrs. Dunn and Waring, who acquitted themselves 
satisfactorily. The principal fault in the performance of this piece lay amongst some of 
the instrumentalists, who persisted in playing too loud, notwithstanding the checks which 
they occasionally received from their leader. Some of the violinists seemed to be insti- 
gated by the very laudable wish to be heard above all competitors, a sort of emulation in 
which amateurs frequently indulge. This is unfair to the vocalists, who, in asserting their 
claim to a fair share of attention, have no right to have the human voice brought into an 
unnatural contention against rosin and cat-gut. ‘ Over the dark blue waters,” a delight- 
ful quartet, and the[chorus, ‘‘ Who would stay,”’ both from Oberon, were very finely 
executed. The latter was so much admired that a rapturous call ensued for its repetition. 
In Weber’s quartet and chorus “ Alziam gli evviva, del suo ritorno,” the powers of 
Misses Hammond and Aldridge were brought into favourable display. In this piece 
Messrs. Ingleby and Waring also took part, and our commendation would be without 
drawback, but that our ears were in this, and other instances, slightly offended by the too 
great loudness of the bass singers, who occasionally quite overpowered the altos. This 
was particularly conspicuous in the madrigal, in part the second. The vocal parts were 
generally, however, very satisfactorily performed Lindpaintner’s overture was introduced 
for the first time to a Liverpool audience at this concert, and was played with great spirit 
and effect. Mr. Poole, an amateur of considerable ability, played a solo on the flute in a man- 
ner that evinced great command of the instrument ; but his lower notes want fulness, and as 
those tones are now made, in some measure, the test of a flutist’s talent, we would advise him 
to turn his attention to the remedy of this defect. The performance of Mr. Ludlow, the 
organist, was excellent throughout. Mr. Aldridge, the youthful leader, as a musician of 
rising talent, demands particular commendation. It is rare to see one so young in so re- 
sponsible a position, yet Mr. Aldrige acquitted himself in such a manner as to gain very 
general approbation. As a leader he is particularly steady, and plays with firmness and 
precision. He has acquired a fine tone, which is round and delicate when required to be 
so, and, in proper passages, exceedingly powerful. ;As he evidently possesses considerable 
talent, and has an able preceptor, he will, doubtless, ere long, assume an eminent rank in 
his profession. 

Mitzorne Port.—The new organ recently erected in the church of this place was 
opened on the afternoon of Sunday the 30th ult. This is a very fine instrument, built by 
Gray, and was munificently presented to the church by Sir William Coles Medlycot, 
Bart. Mr. Beale, of Sherborne, ably presided at the instrument on Sunday, and a very 
appropriate and highly eloquent and impressive sermon was preached in the afternoon by 
the Rev. Dr. Lyon. 
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Leicesrer.—A concert was given in this town last week, when Liszt’s performances 
on the pianoforte elicited the enthusiastic plaudits of the company. It was extremely well 
attended by most of the leading families in the neighbourhood, including the Duke of 


Rutland and a large party. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CoveNT-GARDEN THEATRE.—Mr. Sheridan Knowles produced his new play, 
The Bride of Messina, on Saturday night. The dramatist has selected as the 
groundwork of his subject the terrible catastrophe historically known as the 
Sicilian Vespers; but with the taste that so pre-eminently distinguishes the 
writings of this author, has avoided the general horror of the scene, indicating its 
terrors by their effect upon the fortunes of the two lovers, Fernando and Isoline. 
The two first acts of the tragedy are admirable : full of the highest dramatic pro- 
mise, evolving in the most natural manner the most affecting events, and awaken- 
ing the expectation to a grand catastrophe—a terrible conclusion vindicating the 
highest and purest elements of tragedy. As the play proceeds, Procida, who 
began as a hero, declines, and ends a mere common-place ; and Fernando is got 
rid of with unnecessary speed; neither his death, nor that of his wife, Isoline, 
being required by poetic justice—as their fate illustrates no high purpose, and is 
invested with no moral grandeur to reconcile us to the sacrifice. He is rather 
butchered in a brawl than sacrificed to a mighty end. ’ Isoline, broken-hearted, 
expires at her husband’s side, and the play concludes. The part of Jsoline is 
throughout beautiful. In other hands, the power with which she pleads her passion 
might have offended by its boldness; but Mr. Knowles has the fine power of 
proving the strength of the female heart in its very delicacy ; its greatest purity in 
its greatest daring. Miss Tree played Isoline, and nothing could be more beauti- 
ful, more truly feminine in its best and most pathetic emanation, than the melan- 
choly, the pensive fears, the gentler sorrows of the heroine; unfortunately, the 
powers of the actress are not physically capable of the agony of passion; she 
breaks under it, rather indicating the capabilities of a part than always proving 
them. In many instances, Miss Tree was on Saturday thus deficient, to the 
consequent enfeebling of high and strong conceptions to the author. Neverthe- 
less, there is so much natural softness, such a fine blending of the gentle and the 
passionate in Jsoline, that Miss Tree could not fail to render it a beautiful and 
loveable creation. Mr. Moore’s Procida displayed considerable vigour; there is 
in the part admirable opportunities for the display of deep feeling—for those 
subtle touches that prove the greatness of the actor in their electric effect upon a 
theatre; but though there is much to praise in the acting of Mr. Moore, on the 
score of energy, he wants the higher, the more imaginative quality of the art. 
Mr. Anderson’s Fernando has very great power; it developed fine and earnest 
acting throughout. The play was applauded from beginning to end. It is, how- 
ever, susceptible of improvement by curtailment in several scenes, and the omis- 
sion of the whole of the second scene of the last act, which retards, without 
heightening, the catastrophe. The curtain fell to loud applause, and the tragedy 
was announced for repetition without a sound of dissent. It is impossible to 
speak too eulogistically of the scenery: it is an exhibition that should of itself 
fill the theatre. 

Mr. R. Barnett, a talented pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, has been 
appointed a professor of the pianoforte to the institution. 

Paris.—The Italian Opera is to open on the Ist of October with Bellini’s Pu- 
ritani. The company will consist of Signori Rubini, Lablache, Tamburini, 
Mario, de Candia, Mirate, Campagnoli, and Morelli; and of Mesdames Grisi, 
Persiani and Albertazzi. Though Mme. Viradot (Pauline Garcia) has returned to 
Paris, she does not appear to have been engaged at the Italian Opera. Negotia- 
tions have been entered into between her and-the Academie Royal de Musique, 
but the terms required by her are said to be such as to leave few hopes of their- 
ending in an engagement. At this latter theatre Mdlle. Heinefetter is engaged 
for three years at the rate of 20,000f. for the first, 30,000f. for the second, and 
40,000f, for the third. 
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Tae Granp Opera, in Paris, have engaged M. Baroilhet, a bass of the first 
distinction, long known in Italy. The engagement was made at the instance of 
Donizetti, in whose new opera M. Baroilhet will make his first appearance in 
Paris. The character of Marie Stuart, in M. Lebrun’s tragedy of that name, 
now in preparation at the Frangais, is fixed upon as the first in which Malle. 
Rachell will lend her talents to the modern drama. Many play-goers still re- 
member Madlle. Duchesnois in this character, and, doubtless, will be curious to 
compare their recollections of that remarkable performance with that of the cele- 
brated young actress of the present day. 

Hener Herz is about to place in his concert-room, at Paris, a grand piano- 
forte manufactured by Messrs. Zeitter and Co. 

ALBeRTazz1 is engaged for a music meeting which will take place early in the 
ensuing month at Leamington Spa. 

Ceri1To.—The negotiations entered into between this danseuse and the Grand 
Opera of Paris have failed. It is the manager of the Scala Theatre who has 
secured the services of Taglioni’s young rival, by tendering her terms much 
superior to those which the Academie Royale was disposed to give her. Cerito 
has entered into an engagement at Milan, extending from the 28th ult. to the 
30th of March, 1842, but stipulating that she will be at liberty to appear at her 
Majesty’s Theatre next spring. 





NOTICE, 


[Our reviews are necessarily omitted this week on account of our lengthened 
report of the Hereford festival; and for the same reason we are obliged to defer 
the publication of the Index to the last volume of the “ Musical World,” whieh, 
however, will positively be given the week after next.—Ep. M. W.] 


Tue Music Pus.isuers are respectfully informed that neither Mr. Wild or 
Mr. Hart have any connection with this publication, and are requested noé to 
pay any accounts to either of them. 





List or New PusBticarIons. 














PIANOFORTE. VOCAL. 
Liszt.—Polacca in ‘IT Puritani’ - Mills, | Crouch, F—Thedeparture - -  - Mills. 
Hexameron - - . - Ditto. Bellini —Deh ! se tu m’ami; duetto from . 

Classical Practice, no. 4, sonata by G. ‘Zaira’ Rb Si im eee - - itto. 

Pinto ; edited by W. S. Bennett Coventry. | Ricci.—Dolce é il raggio; aria ° - Ditto. 
Osborne, G.—Fantasia on airs in ‘ Le Shé- Bennett, H—The mariner; song - Coventry. 

rif;’ op. 35 - - - - ~ Chappell The young May-queen - - Ditto. 
——- Brilliant fantasia on the waltz in Marlay, Mrs—The dew is on each herb 

‘Les Treize ;’ op. 32 . - «+  Ditto.| andflower - - - = =. Chappell. 
Burrowes, J.—Alziam gli evviva, in ‘ Eu- - Farewell, my shades, my native pee 

ryanthe,’ as a duet - - - - Ditto. bowers - - ns - . _ 
Mendelssclhin.—Overture to ‘ Melusine,’ as L’onda dal Mar divisa -- itto. 

a duett - Wessel. | Scluubert—Glorious is the close of da Wessel. 








Phipps, T. B.—Pleasures of melody, new ——— How different, Margaret; from 
5 ee Z Faust’ -  - - - - Ditto. 
series, nos. 1 to 17 4. T. Purday. Wert thou like me in mie = vale Ditto. 
—— Vital sparks of heavenly flame ; 
wl t Z he alec = from Pope's MBlegy , - - - Ditto. 
Minasi, A.—‘ Hi piacer dello studio,’ cha- Weber.—In solitude once at the grave of 
racteristic studies - = - T. Prowse. my love - a ip ae ce 
Clinton, J.—Six solos, op. 54; no. 1 in De Humboldt, Miss.—The Jew of An- 
the key of C; no. 2 ditto F: no. 3 ditto tioch; cantata = - - Z. T. Purday. 
B flat; no. 4 ditto E flat; no. 5 ditto ' Kettelle, S.—The night is closing round, 
G; no. 6ditoD - - - - #£Ditlo.| mother -— - as” deat eae 
Westrop, E. J —Universal Psalmodist, 
MISCELLANEOUS. no. 10 3 = os a ae a 
Saynor, 8.—Fantasia and variations on Lee, A—Angel woman's tear - - Ditto. 


a . i z i tr 
airs from * Norma,’ for flute & piano T'. Prowse. | Nielson, E. J.—Sacred Lyrics, the poet 
Stevens.—Harp accompaniment to Bragela .Wilis,| by Mrs. Hemans: no. 1, He walked with 


ili ; 2, The rod of Aaron; no. 3 

(Military Band.) God; no. 2, ; E 

i * i The voice of God, duetto; uo. 4, The 

ay nena _ ng a Wessel. fountain of Marah; no. 5, Passing 





meni ‘Solabella’ ‘6 : Diito.| Way; no, 6, The angel's greeting Ditto, 
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gg to the MUSICAL 

WORLD.—This day is published. HAMIL- 
TON’S DICTIONARY of 2,000 Musical Terms, 
with their significations in English, 11th edition, 
price only 1s.; ditto’s Catechism of Harmony 
and Thorough Bass, 7th edition, price 2s.; key to 
ditto, Is. 6d.; ditto’s Pianoforte Tutor, 3rd edi- 
tion, 4s.; and all his musical catechisms. To pre- 
vent fraud and imposition, all orders should ex- 
pressly state Cocks’s edition, or spurious and imi- 
tated copies will be sent in their stead.—London : 
printed only by Messrs. Cocks and Co., music- 
sellers in ordinary to her most Gracious Majesty, 
20, Princes-street, Hanover-square. Catalogues 
of school music, &c., gratis and postage free. 


UST PUBLISHED, PART I. of 
Dr. William Croft’s Service in E, containing 
a Te Deum, Jubilate, Cantate Domino, and Deus 
Miseratur (never before published), edited by W. 
Hawes. Price to subscribers, 15s.; to non-sub- 
scribers 20s. Now engraving, Part Il., Dr. William 
Croft’s Service in A, containing a Te Deum, Jubi- 
late, Sanctus, Responses and Creed. Part HI. will 
consist of 12 MS. Anthems by Dr, W. Croft. To 
be had at W. Hawes’s.,Music-warehouse, 355, 
Strand, where subscribers’ names continue to be 
received. Where may also be had Miss Maria B. 
Hawes’s popular ballads, “I'll speak of thee,’ 
“The genius of the Spring,” “ As I walked by | 
myself,” “ Thou art lovelier,” &c. Also, Mehul’s 
celebrated air from the oratorio of Joseph, ‘“ Ere 
infancy’s bud had expanded.’ 








ORN’S TALLY HO! SAUCE, 

for fish, game, steaks, chops, cutlets, made- 

dishes, and all general purposes, is the richest and 

most economical sauce now in use ; imparting a 

zest not otherwise acquired. In bottles 2s, and 
4s.; warranted in all climates. 

“ We have tried (crede experto) Thorn’s Tally- 
ho! sauce, and can pr it exquisite. We 
know nothing of the ingredients ; that we leave to 
such as are more ‘ curious in fish sauce’ than we 
are; but we speak to the richness of its flavour, 
which, to our thinking, would create an appetite 
under the ribs of death.'—Satirist. 

THORN'S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOAT- 
ERS, now in high perfection. The increasing de- 
mand for this delicious preparation proves beyond 
all doubt it is far superior to anything of the kind 
ever yet offered to the public, for sandwiches, 
toasts, biscuits, &c., and as an excellent relish for 
wine. In pots Is. and 2s, each, warranted in all 
climates, 

‘ We have tasted Thorn’s Potted Bloaters for 
toast, sandwiches, &c., it is indeed = a deli- 
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cacy, and none of our friends proceeding to India 
or the colonies should, on any account, be without 
a supply ;—we certainly give it a decided prefer- 
ence over anything of the kind that ever came | 
under our notice,’—Alexander’s East India Maga- | 
zine, : | 
CAUTION.—The proprietor being aware of se- | 
veral spurious compositions that,are daily offered 
to the public under the name of* Potted i 
begs them to observe his signature, A. THORN 
on the side of the Pot, without which it cannot be | 


genuine.~Wholesale Warehouse, 223, High Hol- Sold by them, and by. re! 


born. 





WORLD. 


Extensive Reduction in Cash Prices. 


WORNUM, Inventor and Ma- 

e nufacturer of PATENT DOUBLE-AC- 

TION PIANOFORTES, at the Music Hall, Store- 
street, Bedford-square. 

THE PICCOLO. 

— in mahogany... ° 


see eeeeees 


. 30 guineas. 








Sts eccegersecscves 
Elegant, with Trusses. 
Ditto, with Cylinder.......... . 
Plain Rosewood eccceee 42 
Elegant, from ec..seceeeeesees 46 t0 50 


COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 guineas to..sececesecesess 105 


POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 55 guineas to.... 80 


IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 75 guineas to...... 125 


The above Instruments are all equally well ma- 
nufactured and prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high, and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 

A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers. 

This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
New Piccolo Pianoforte ; the success of which has 
induced certain Manufacturers to announce and 
sell Instruments of a different character under the 
same name, by which the Public are deceived and 
the Inventor injured. 


oe 








THE COMPLEXION AND SKIN. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDCOR 


Composed for the most part of Oriental balsamic 
erotics, to the utter exclusion of all mineral ad- 
mixture ; it is distinguished medicinally for its 
extreme bland, purifying, and soothing action upon 
the skin, and by acting upon the pores and minute 
secretory vessels, expels allimpurities from the sur- 
face, allays every tendency to inflammation, and by 
this means alone effectually dissipates all redness, 
tan, pimples, freckles, sunburn, and other unsightly 
cutaneous visitations, so inimical to FEMALE 
BEAUTY. Its constant application will change the 
most bilious Complegion into one of radiant white- 
ness; while to the NECK, HAND, and ARM, it be- 
stows a delicacy and fairness unrivalled. 


To GENTLEMEN afflicted with a tenderness of the 
skin in shaving, the application of the Kalydor will 
be found to allay all cuticular irritation. It effec- 
tually heals and prevents chapped and a rough 
skin, and, from its extraordinary efficacy in allay- 
ing all incidental inflammation, &c., deserves a 
— among the household treasures of every 

amily. 
Price 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 


OBSERVE—The name and address of the Pro- 
rietors, , My 
vi] ROWLAND, & SON, 2, HATTON GAR- 
DE. NDON, 


4 ’ 


are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is 
oaters, | = ae on the cork: also printed’in red, on the 
, 


rapper in which each bottle is enclosed. 
Ask for “‘ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.” 
ctable Perfumers and 


Medicine Venders. 
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